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A hip and happy new year to you all from The Cat’s 
overcrowded garret. It’s either this or the new Jazz Cafe, 
anyway: the opening night party at Jon Dabner’s palace had 
the faint atmosphere of ‘building site’ about it, but the venue 
has since settled into its stride and appears to be hosting 
nightly crowds. Getting in does, indeed, appear to be a 
problem for some: I hear that a certain Mr Van Morrison was 
turned away because his name wasn’t down . . . No such 
problems for George Haslam in Argentina. The globe¬ 
trotting baritone player was the first British jazzman to play in 
Buenos Aires and his arrival merited 'Haslam arrives’ headlines 
in the papers and even a slot on the national TV news! When 
did our media get this excited over any of the cats? . . . Still 
abroad: newly-opened is the Jazz Institute of Darmstadt. The 
city bought Joachim Ernst Berendt’s archive some years ago 
and has now built up an impressive research centre including 
countless books, records and magazines, claiming to be 
Europe’s largest public jazz archive. Visitors are, we assume, 
welcome. It’s at Kasinostrasse 3, D-6100 Darmstadt, Ger¬ 
many (phone: 06151 13-2877) . . . Nice to see the return of 
The Swan in Hammersmith as a music venue (see News 
section), particularly as the capital has lost many of its free-er 
music venues in recent months. Jazz boom or no, improvising 
always struggles to find a home. But prepare to make your way 
to the Wire Club 2, soon to open as a regular home for 
improvisers and other heroes of the margins. . . 

This month’s Braxton snippet: three days of concerts are to 
be held in Washington this coming September to celebrate the 
great contrabass saxophonist’s 25 years in showbiz. Book your 
tuxedo now . . . Charly have acquired the rights to the King 
catalogue and are planning a massive reissue programme from 
the King, Federal and Deluxe labels - expect 50 CDs in the 
first year . . . But that’s nothing compared to the wealth of 
material which we can expect from Joel Dorn’s new Night 
Records project, handled over here by Virgin. Dorn claims to 
have a staggering 250,000 hours of live tapes from the last 
three decades that he can draw material from (much of it jazz). 
Everything from Dr John tapes found in a rubbish bin to 
what’s on the first batch of issues - reviewed this month . . . 
Sun Ra was taken ill with a stroke shortly before Christmas, 
but the man from Saturn was discharged from hospital and 
back in action in a matter of days . . . Interesting rumours 
that New York’s Blue Note club is considering opening a 
sister (brother ?) venue in London . . . Another musician takes 
to the easel: saxophonist Marion Brown is having some of his 
paintings reproduced in poster-sized editions. Contact J.B. 
Editions of 22 Bis, Rue Ledion, 75014 Paris (phone: 33-1- 
4044-6738) for details of how to get them . . . Also upcoming 
from this office: the next batch of exclusive Wire musical 
releases. We’re considering a switch from cassette to CD as our 
chosen format - but the limited-edition status will be a 
constant and prices will be kept as low as possible . . . See you 



















home bass 


Weber tells Mike Fish th 


Eberhard and I are sitting on one of the toytown 
trains of the Docklands Light Railway. These vaguely futuris¬ 
tic, clanking engines remind me of the bubble cars in Woody 
Allen’s Sleeper ; the bassist, who used to be a professional 

As the train snakes through the half-built metropolis, a 

response to a question about his long-term collaboration with 
keyboard player Rainer Bruninghaus. 

“What I like about his playing is that it is absolutely 
European. There is no fear of any jazz, so to speak. He can play 
that way, of course, but he’s certainly a European musician and 
he plays in that style, not in the American style of accompany¬ 
ing one hand with the other. 

“It’s our tradition. It’s the only thing we have against the 
Americans, for example. It wasn’t allowed for many years - it 
always had to be jazz, bebop, everyone trying to copy the 
Americans. Suddenly, after all these years, the world opened 

“I think we need to take care to keep it and not lose it,’’ he 
reflects, gazing at the river from our lofty situation. “That 
so-called world music, which is now very popular, I think it’s 
tragic. We have enough world music, and it’s called rock - 
you can hear that in Japan, Indonesia, anywhere. The music’s 
individuality suffers. Synthesisers are the sa 
The same sounds. If there’s a new sound, it’s sampled 
stolen. As long as you have your own identity, you si 


Individuality, of a quiet-spoken sort, colours 
most of Weber’s conversation. He was born in Stuttgart 51 
years ago, the son of a “not too successful” musician, and he 








Eberhard Weber 


took up cello but found he wasn’t terribly interested in 
classical music. Eberhard liked things such as Bill Haley’s “See 
You Later Alligator". There was an unused bass hanging 
around the gymnasium of his school, and he tried his hand at 
that. It was a short step from there to playing jazz. 

When he depped for a friend in Wolfgang Dauner’s group, 
the friend lost his job. He stayed with Dauner’s group all 
through the 60s, never giving up his day job with a small film 
company, where he rose from production assistant to director 
on commercials and TV work. But after leaving Dauner, and 
working with Dave Pike and Volker Kriegl in the early 70s, he 
realised he had to make a go of it by himself - especially when 
the film company went bankrupt. 

“I ruined all the bands I played with! I never played what 
they wanted. As soon as I got past rehearsing with other 
people, I just went ahead and played my own ideas, and sooner 
or later I found out they wanted their own music, not mine. 

“Professionalism came late in my life. I started putting 
some ideas together, and just as I was thinking about 
approaching a record company, Manfred Eicher approached 

The result was The Colours Of Chloe , the 1973 album that 
stands as one of the classics of the early ECM years. Somewhat 
to the composer’s amazement, the record collected a sheaf of 
international prizes, led to invitations to play with Gary 
Burton and Ralph Towner, and established Weber as a name 
and a sound that was entirely his own. 

“I was playing an acoustic bass with electric pick-ups, but it 
didn’t make sense to me, somehow. It was just an amplified 
thing, nothing with any acoustic qualities. So, I thought, why 
not just use a wooden board with strings on top? And I saw in 
an antique shop a bass that was just like that. It was in a 
terrible state. The neck was broken. I asked a bass-maker to fix 
it, and I added a fifth string. It sounded . . . well, not very 
good at first. But it worked out pretty well after a year or so.” 

Only Jaco Pastorius has extracted a more luxurious sound 
out of the bass than Weber; and while Pastorius kept mainly to 
his olive-oil fretless timbre, his European counterpart has 
stretched his sonic capabilities further. Using the bow, Weber 
can create orchestral sections by himself, the chorus attach- 

thick carpets of sound. Plucked notes sound like lugubrious 

the most of what is actually a comparatively limited range of 
devices: not for him the ingenious freedoms of Rogers, Guy or 
Kowald. 

What Weber prefers is using his sound as part of a 
composer’s palette. He dislikes the open ends of free playing: 
“the percentage of throwaway music is far too high. Out of an 
hour of free jazz playing, you might get six or seven minutes of 
high quality music, and the rest is just searching. I’m 
interested in the result, and less interested in the process.” 

The results are the painstakingly-crafted albums which are a 
centrepiece in the ECM catalogue. Admirers probably stand by 
the early discs - Chloe , Yellow Fields , The Following Morning - 


as their favourites, and it does seem as though most of his 
especially memorable compositions are in those albums. 
There’s something nostalgic about the beautiful Yellow Fields, 
for instance: the combination of Weber’s bass at its most 
deep-throated with the swimming textures of Bruninghaus’s 
Fender Rhodes was impressionistic in the most full-bodied 
way, with Charlie Mariano’s sinuous improvisations curling 
over the top. Next to that, merely satisfactory records such as 
Fluid Rustle or Chorus sound perfunctory. 

“When I listened to other people’s records,” he remembers, 
as the train trundles into the terminus at Island Gardens, 
suddenly back in old East London again, “I found that I only 
liked bits and pieces. But those bits and pieces I really liked. I 
might have only liked one chord, but I really loved that chord! 
So I came to the conclusion that when I came to compose, I’d 
only use chords and phrases that I really liked — and use them 


Re cent years have found him paring those struc¬ 
tures down. Since dissolving the Colours group, he has worked 
as a sideman more than anything, his latest appearance being 
with the Jan Garbarek group, which ended a massive European 
tour of 56 dates in London in December. Besides that, he has 
taken the rare step of performing solo dates, where he’s careful 
to explain all his moves to the audience, revealing himself as a 
peculiarly charming front-man. 

“A bass solo always seems like a surprise. Even in bebop 
days, when the bassman would just go boom-boom-boom, it 
would always get the biggest applause of the night. But it’s 
hard to sustain those kind of concerts, and hard to get 
promoters to book them.” 

Eberhard doesn’t see himself as much of a technocrat. His 
playing equipment has changed little in the past 20 years. He 

technologies which ask a drummer to carry around six different 
snare drums with them, just to get the sacred ‘correct sound’ 
for a particular context. Instead of hairline preparation for 
records, he finds himself sweating out the music with the date 
only hours away. He is also rather partial to a round of 
applause. One of his favourite anecdotes concerns a Berlin 
Festival appearance early in his solo career, where a hostile 
audience had already booed off Herbie Hancock, Stan Kenton 
and Billy Eckstine. Weber played the gig with Bruninghaus, 
drummer Ralf Hubner and 12 cello players, performing a 
single 45-minute set. The crowd roared. Next day, the papers 
said “12 cellos won over (Hancock’s) 12 tons of equipment”. 

As the train sets off with a jolt, back towards Tower 
Gateway and the City that may yet be part of a single Europe, 
he has a confession. 

“I think what I would most like to have been was a 
conductor. I’m not sure I’d have been physically strong enough 
to direct 80 people who only want to kill you! But,” he says, 
running a hand through his straw-coloured hair, “the process 
of it is probably my dream.” 

Another sort of conductor inspects our tickets. • 







Philadelphia Stories 


Is Mr Lee getting > 


It’s a movie about a slick trumpeter so wrapped up in 
His Music that he overlooks What Really Matters until A 
Good Woman puts him on The Right Path. 

Mo’ Better Blues ? Right. But also A Man Called Adam, a 
1966 Sammy Davis Jr vehicle to which Mo' Better bears an 
embarrassing resemblance. In Adam, What Really Matters is 
The Movement, as personified by Cicely Tyson. In Mo' Better, 
which spreads its sanctimony even thicker, it's the Black 
Family, as represented by Joie Lee, whose maternal instincts 
are established by shots of her teaching elementary school 
before supplying Denzel Washington (Our Hero) with a son of 
his own. We can figure out that Joie’s rival, Cyndia Williams, 
is all wrong for Denzel not because she’s the traditional Bored 
Playgirl, but because she’s a Careerist with Musical Ambitions 
of her own. Message aside, we’re supposed to amuse ourselves 
for two hours by wondering which of his two women 
Washington is finally going to settle down with. Hint: only 

Here in the US, Spike Lee’s adherence to dated genre 
conventions was virtually ignored, because practically every¬ 
body who wrote about the movie was preoccupied with the 
question of whether Spike’s depiction of the club owners Josh 
and Mo Flatbush — Shylocks for all seasons — was anti-semitic. 
(Anybody who had trouble answering that question would 
probably need help in deciding that his index finger was next 
to his thumb.) Spike and his party-liners, including Branford 
Marsalis, tried to brush off the accusations by pointing out 
that movies have been stereotyping ethnic minorities (blacks, 
in particular) since The Birth Of A Nation. So there. 

To Lee’s advantage, the fuss over Josh and Mo served the 
purpose of keeping alive as an official Topic of Conversation a 
movie already established as a box office dud. Even if Lee had 
managed to give us the most inside look at jazz ever put on 
screen (more or less what he promised when he dissed Bird and 
’Round Midnight), Mo’ Better Blues was bound to strike most 


audiences as anticlimatic following Do The Right Thing (predic¬ 
tions that a movie is going to spark summer rioting is the sort 
of explosive prepublicity that money can’t buy). 

Even so, I thought that everybody in the jazz community 
would still be talking about the picture as the year went on. 
Maybe the reason it didn’t work out that way was that despite 
Spike’s lineage, Bill Lee’s score, and the unconvincing night¬ 
club mis en scene, jazz seemed somehow beside the point in Mo' 
Better Blues. On the all-important video front, it was business 
as usual, with the big push going not to any of the jazz tunes, 
but to Gangstar’s rap about jazz and to Cyndia Williams’s 
dreadful pop rendition of W C Handy’s "Harlem Blues”. 

Meanwhile, I think that Spike is stretching himself a little 
thin (not just as producer/director/screenwriter/supporting 
actor but as political spokesman/sneaker pitchman/ 
entrepreneur). If he doesn’t recapture his stride in the forth¬ 
coming Jungle Fever, he better hold on to his Brooklyn movie 
memorabilia shop. 

What everybody in jazz was still talking about 
in the waning days of 1990 was the print media’s infatuation 
with Neophobic Youth. 

In May, The New York Times Sunday Magazine published a 
long piece by Tom Piazza extolling the virtues of a group of 
musicians ranging in age from the 19-year-old organist Joey 
De Francesco to the 26-year-old Marcus Roberts, all of whom 
had recently been signed to major labels. Piazza opened with a 
look at Roy Hargrove wowing his elders at Bradley’s in 
Greenwich Village with his mastery on an unidentified Charlie 
Parker tune. “Ten years ago, you could have stepped into every 
jazz club between Bradley’s and Yankee Stadium and not 
found any ‘youngsters’ playing this way,” Piazza wrote. “For a 
long time, young musicians were taught to play a hybrid form 
that was jazz in name only, often heavily electronic, with large 
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Music at her fingertips. ODALINE DE LA MARTINEZ conducts the 
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monsieur cool hand 




Django Reinhardt was the first really signifi¬ 
cant jazz performer Europe produced, and still, nearly 40 years 
after his death, perhaps the most important. He played with 
the best Americans of his generation — Hawkins, Ellington, 
Benny Carter, Rex Stewart, Dicky Wells - not as a more-or- 
less good imitator, but as a complete equal. His music was 
obviously jazz, it fitted in perfectly with the conventions of 
Swing, but sounded, well . . . French. 

He had fantastic rhythmic strength. On the saxophone 
quartet recordings with Hawkins and Carter from 1937 - 
“Honeysuckle Rose”, “Crazy Rhythm” - he just about is the 
rhythm section. Piano, bass and drums are present, but it is 
Django you hear, and Django, really, who single-handedly 

There was a sort of euphoric bounce in his playing that is as 
powerful in its way as, say, Blakey’s drive or the Basie Band’s 
swing. His sound comes through on those old records with the 
power and punch of a saxophone or trumpet. And this is all the 
more remarkable since for most of his career his instrument 
was the unamplified guitar, and he was playing it two fingers 
short on his left hand. 

Most other European jazz of the day sounds clumping; at 
best it’s competent. But Django’s solos have the same im¬ 
aginative distinction, the sense of taking a melodic line for a 
walk, that you get in the greatest Swing soloists. All those 
records American musicians made with Reinhardt in Paris 
before the war are much better than you might expect from 
off-the-cuff dates in a foreign capital. The best of them - the 
Carter/Hawkins, the Wells session, the one with Rex Stewart 
and Barney Bigard - are among the finest things in Swing 
jazz. They have a bubbling, carefree quality which may have 
had as much to do with Django’s personality as it did with his 


playing. His work with Dicky Wells on “Hangin’ Around 
Boudon" and “Japanese Sandman" is as good as that of Wells 
himself - and in the 30s Wells was a player in the class of Roy 
Eldridge, Pee Wee Russell or Lester Young. 

Django was one of those individuals who create an 
era all on their own. He was unreliable, he could be difficult, 
in some ways he was very silly, but everybody who knew him 
put up with all that. Most of them proudly recounted Django 
anecdotes for the rest of their lives. No one, however, seems to 
have been able to explain just what it was that made him so 
special; and that in a way is just as puzzling as the question of 
how an illiterate Parisian Gypsy turned himself into one of the 
most important players in jazz before he had actually heard any 
of the stuff. Reinhardt was more than a great musician: he was 
a mystery. 

He was born on 23 January, 1910 in Charleroi, Belgium. 
By the time he was ten, he, his mother, Negros, and his 
younger brother Joseph, were living in a caravan parked on a 
bit of muddy wasteland in the outskirts of Paris. At the age of 
12 he was given a guitar by a neighbour, and he quickly 
taught himself by watching local musicians. He played all 
day, and didn’t part company with the instrument even when 
he was asleep. By his mid-teens he was already a sensation in 
the cabarets and clubs of the Parisian periphery. Exactly what 
he was playing, however, is not quite clear. Presumably he had 
started off with some sort of ‘gypsy guitar’ style: later on he 
was certainly capable of turning in a competent flamenco-ish 
performance like “Echoes Of Spain". But that side of Django’s 
music strikes me as the least interesting - it comes out on all 
the slow solo performances - “Improvisation”, “Parfum", 
“Improvisation No 3, parts 1 & 2”. He didn’t really become 







Fingerpickin' good.' DJANGO REINHARDT in Nett York. 1948. Photo by WILLIAM GOTTLIEB, 
from the book Jazz Giants [Columbus Books). Reproduced by kind permission ofWH Allen. 





himself until he shifted up a gear and went into tempo. 

His first professional experience was with little accordion 
bands playing at dances, and playing, presumably, the sort of 
French cafe music one associates with the words 'bal musette'. 
Certainly, his music always retained a strong flavour of that 
baguette-and-onion-soup idiom - his compositions “Manoir 
De Mes Reves”, “Douce Ambiance” and “Tears” are saturated 
with it. But even at the beginning he stood out because of his 
unorthodox love of American pop tunes - “Dinah”, “The 
Sheikh Of Araby", the kind of thing that was just about to 
become the staple of jazz improvisation. 

Then came two fateful accidents. First there was the 
infamous caravan fire which left him with a badly scorched 
right side, and the ring Finger and little finger of his left hand 
twisted and useless. It was very sad - people said - only 18, so 
talented, and he would never play again. But within two years 
he was back, and better than ever, his injury having forced 
him to re-invent guitar technique - he seems to have played 
octaves, for example, Wes Montgomery-style with the pad of 
his palm — and to adopt a more forceful, single-noted style. 

Next, while bumming around Toulon in 1931, he was 
introduced to jazz for the first time by a friendly fan. The 
striking thing about this, apparently, was that Reinhardt 

own. As he listened to Armstrong until the early hours, he 
broke down and sobbed, “My brother, my brother”. 

In 1 9 3 4 the Quintet Of The Hot Club De France was 
formed with Stephane Grappelli on violin, and Joseph 
Reinhardt on rhythm guitar. Django remains best known for 
his work with that group, which became a music hall 
attraction, but actually the most successful records are mainly 
those with the visiting Americans. Even the competent but 
cautious Grappelli was not really Reinhardt’s equal, and the 
others could be downright bad. As Grappelli recalled, “We 
played together, just the two of us, very often because the rest 
of the musicians were incapable of following us. Django really 
suffered from that. We had a lot of trouble finding adequate 
bassists, for example. He couldn’t stand wrong notes. They 
would traumatize him. He considered them a personal insult.” 

The late 30s were a prolonged party, a bohemian golden age 
when Django only had to play his guitar to be showered with 
francs, and if he didn’t feel like turning up at the gig he 
didn’t. And he seems to have wandered through the Second 
World War with the same insouciance. At the outbreak of 
hostilities he was in London, playing with Grappelli and the 
Hot Club De France. “It's war," Django said to Grappelli as 
the first siren went, and took off for Paris. For the next few 
years he carried on much as usual, earning huge sums of 
money, losing them again making foolish bets on billiards, 

There was, however, a grim background to the nightclub¬ 
bing. As a Gypsy, Django was a candidate for a concentration 
camp; which is probably where he would have ended up if he 


hadn’t been so famous. In 1943 he decided to escape to 
Switzerland; and consequently moved to Thon-les-Bains near 
the Swiss border, where he held nightly jam sessions in a 
restaurant to an audience of locals, Gypsies, German soldiers, 
spies, plus the occasional RAF parachutist. Unsurprisingly, he 
was caught when he finally made his bid, but the German 
officer who interrogated him turned out to be a fan. 
“Reinhardt, old chap,” he enquired, “what are you doing 
here?” and let him off with a caution. 

What was the basis of Reinhardt’s affinity for jazz? 
Was it, as Albert McCarthy argued (Jazz On Record, 1968), an 
accident, a chance affinity between Gypsy music and jazz? No 
doubt there is some truth in that. Gypsy guitar, as a strongly 
rhythmic, improvised music, has a natural affinity to jazz. 
And it was also an ingredient in the Hispanic folk music which 
was part of the original jazz-mix anyway. But Django was a 
very unusual Gypsy guitarist before he heard any jazz; he was a 
self-taught musician with an individual technique and the 
arrogance and talent to do everything his own way round, just 
like, say, Charlie Parker, or Lester Young. Furthermore, he 
wanted to play American songs. 

My guess is that part of explanation of the enigma of Django 
is that he was a man with a dream. He thought of himself as a 
star, but not just any star, an American star. Asked how much 
money he wanted to tour the USA, he immediately replied, 
“How much does Gary Cooper get?”. Stephane Grappelli 
remembers that when Reinhardt went to see a George Raft 
movie, he would come out walking like Raft. Perhaps, like 
many Europeans of his generation, he had a film-fed fantasy 
about American freedom and glamour, and that was what 
made him want to play those Tin Pan Alley standards on his 
guitar. The combination - his talent, Gypsy music, American 
pop — turned out to be perfect. 

Predictably, when he finally reached America after the war, 
it was a dreadful disappointment. He alienated the critics by 
turning up very late for a concert with Ellington, hated the 

Times Square because it reminded him of Paris. That tour was 
the beginning of the end for Reinhardt. 

Django’s inbred Gypsy contempt for the whole straight 
world of accurate time-keeping and respect for money exactly 
mirrored the hipster approach of a Parker or a Young. 
Translated into musical terms, of course, that determination 
to do it his way came out as radical originality. 

Reinhardt didn’t drink inordinately or take drugs, but he 
was a compulsive gambler who would lose hundreds of 
thousands of francs in a night. He just didn’t seem to care 
about money. His gambling also suggests that he continually 
wanted to check his luck - the fate that carried him from near 
destitution to stardom in a year or two - to see if it was still 
there. And it was absence of luck, not roulette, impracticality 
or the Nazis, that did him in. He began to complain of its 
disappearance in the early 50s, then developed a pain in the 
head and died, of a stroke, on 15 May 1953. He was 43. • 
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Pierre Boulez 


baton rouge* 




“I think that music should be collective hysteria and 
enchantment, violently modern,” declared Pierre Boulez in 
1966. Unlike too many radicals of that era he has not reneged 
on that promise. His insistence on the possibilities of score- 
player-listener has expanded the vocabulary of music, regard¬ 
less of genre. To watch Boulez conduct Edgard Varese or 
Olivier Messiaen or, best of all, one of his own masterpieces, 
such as Le Marteau Sans Maitre (1955), Pit Selon Pli (1962), 
Eclat!Multiples (1965) or Repons (1981) is, to observe someone 
whose physical presence is dedicated to realizing sounds that 
have never before been brought forth. His arm shoots out and a 
cascade of dizzyingly varied percussion results, as if a musical 
Jackson Pollock is throwing paint across the auditorium. 

Starting from strict adherence to 12-tone composition - 
First Piano Sonata — Boulez developed a freer style by writing 
pieces of music around texts. The instrumentation of Le 

contralto singer, flute, xylorimba, vibraphone, percussion, 
guitar and viola (Steve Lacy, for example, was listening). 

Subsequent orchestration enriched this dramatic use of 
contrasting sounds: a concentration on timbre that both links 
Boulez to the French tradition of Debussy and shows that there 
is more to the impressionist than diaphanous veils. Works are 
often composed “in a spiral” - Boulez rejects the term 
"unfinished" - to include later revisions. 

Some critics see a marked contrast before and after 1952. 
Today his music seems so sonorous, rich and entertaining that 
it is difficult to realize that he was once branded as the most 
severe cerebral spoilsport of all time. As with Cecil Taylor, the 


early discipline gives him the tools to dig out the sonic 
treasures and pour them before us. 

Like pop stars, conductors look larger than life in action, 
and it is surprising to find that he is quite a small man, spry 
and birdlike. He wears his 65 years well, and pays an almost 
alarming amount of attention to what you say: utterly on the 
ball. His English is fluent, though he is not at all afraid of 
substituting a likely-sounding French word if the English one 

In his autobiography Frank Zappa gets him just right: “He 

a little of the character Herbert Lorn plays in the Pink Panther 
movies, that nervous quality - as if he might, given the proper 
excuse, start laughing uncontrollably” (' The Real Frank Zappa 
Book, pi95). 

Boulez was born in Montbrison, in the Loire valley, 
in 1925 and grew up in St Etienne, where he sang in the 
Catholic school choir. He does not have very fond memories of 
provincial isolation. 

“I was born and brought up in a very small town - 7000 
before the war, in 1933 - and in these small towns there was 
absolutely no musical life whatsoever, and the radio was a very 
rare thing still. St Etienne was a big industrial city but there 
was absolutely no cultural life of any kind, musically speak¬ 
ing.” 

Boulez had a gift for mathematics and went to Lyons to 
study. Up until then, the only music he knew was what he had 
played himself on the piano - Bach and Beethoven. At the age 







of 17 he heard an orchestra for the first time. In 1942 he 
moved to Paris and, against his father’s wishes, decided to 
study music rather than engineering, attending Messiaen's 
harmony class. 

French nationalism had castigated atonality as a German 
invention (whereas the Nazis castigated it as Jewish). Boulez 
and his allies were insistent that national antagonisms were a 
thing of the past: they wanted music to progress, and actively 
heckled concerts they disapproved of, including neo-classical 
works by the “grandmaster", Igor Stravinsky (now he will 

demonstrate what is living in the composer). Meanwhile, 


This marked the beginning of an estrangement from his 
native country that was only really healed in 1974, when he 
was invited to direct the Institut de Recherche et de Coordination 
Acoustiquel Musique (IRCAM), which has sound laboratories 
beneath the Pompidou Centre in Paris. 

“Provincialism can come either from a will to be isolated 
and to be only representative of one culture, or through 
political barriers, as we have seen with the Eastern countries. 
They were blocked and of course they did not participate.” 

Boulez believes in a cosmopolitan, internationalist modern¬ 
ism that actively learns from non-Western sources. In 1945, 
long before the marketing of world music, he was listening to 
the Balinese gamelan — on 78s! Like the Cubists’ use of African 
masks, this was not an “alternative" to the Western tradition, 
but a logical extension of artistic concerns. Early 20th century 
modernism — Joyce, Dada, Varese — was an assault on 
representation, communication via acknowledged tokens. Art 
would no longer need to represent the hopes of religion, because 

Russian revolution). Pierre Boulez likewise has a philosophical 
objection to conventional notation, which dissolves the con- 

intervals and of pitch independent of the instrument con¬ 
cerned. Thus sound has become a material independent of its 
own existence.” {Orientations p456). 

In our talk he expanded on this idea: “You don’t lose the 
substance, really, of a symphony by Mozart or by Beethoven if 
you play it in piano four hands - you have the main things. Of 
course, with the instruments you have a richness which adds to 
that, but does not add to the intrin: 
that’s already begun in Schoenberg, with, for instance, Opus 
16 which is called Farben. If you reduce that to the piano, you 
take quite a lot out of it: you deteriorate the 
you take something away,, but you take s< 
away from it. The mixture of rhythm and 
pitch and forms an amalgam which is abso 


timbre is with the 


Boulez was interested in the way that Oriental music 
not conceived as abstractions. He is echoing Edgard Varese: 


“The role of colour or timbre would be completely changed 

Sound.) 

This attention to sound opens up a dialogue with non- 
European music. It also raises all kinds of issues within the 
institutions of classical music. Boulez recounts how he could 
not conduct a score by Holliger because he did not yet know 
what some of his innovative symbols signified. 

One argument - congenial.to a Wire perspective - is that 
recording technology has allowed the historical development 

inconceivable that anyone could talk about Hawkins, Ayler 
and Murray as links in a chain: it would all be a matter of 
hearsay (or believing Jack Cooke). Derek Bailey argues that 
this makes composition as such obsolete, since composers like 
himself can “realize” their work instantly. 

However, this ignores the huge contribution 12-tone tech¬ 
nique and timbral compositional science have made to the 
vocabulary. Academic serial music may be a matter of dots on 
paper that have no perceptual impact (what academic music is 
not?), but in the hands of Boulez the mathematical rigours of 
total serialization (not only do you not repeat the notes in the 
row, but rhythm and timbre may be set into non-repeatable 
series too: this is the source of Boulez’s percussive dazzlement) 
produced new sonic worlds that have inspired improvisers 

Boulez tells aspiring conductors to listen to the sound decay 
before they re-introduce the music: he is intensely interested in 

“all theory" (the equivalent of pop critics who call jazz 
musicians “self-indulgent”). In fact, Boulez has harsh critic¬ 
isms of academic analysis of scores that ignore the listener’s 


I first came across Pierre Boulez’s name on a record of Frank 
Zappa's - sandwiched between those of Charles Mingus and 
Anton Webern on a list of “influences” on I966’s Freak Out. It 
is obvious from comparing their music that Zappa has listened 
hard to Boulez. He talks about wanting to shout “Sit down, 
assholes, this is one of the real guys'." when a walk-out started 
because Boulez had got through conducting the Stravinsky and 
Debussy and had started one of his own pieces. 

I asked Boulez what he made of the scores he conducted on 

it was very good for our musicians to do that. They were not 
accustomed at all to it, and that was good - to work on it.” 

Boulez is referring to the Ensemble Intercontemporain (if 
Boulez were black and American, it would be called his 
“band”) and the orchestra question in general. He is apprecia- 

comparison to orchestral ones, 
individually, because they don’t 1 
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take the E train 






For most of us, jazz in Europe has seldom been the 
same thing as European jazz. Like everything else in post-war 

economics, although since it’s supposed to be an Afro- 
American art form anyway this isn’t entirely unreasonable 
(unless you ask how much say Afro-Americans have in those 

We here in the old world tend to look on our indigent jazz 

never more than legends in their own neighbourhood. We 
prefer to look to America to nourish the jazz tradition and 
spawn its next movement, its undiscovered initiatives. Even 
now, when many of the most visible young American players 
are circling back through the jazz past to forge their own 
identities, we instinctively trust in the authenticity of Amer¬ 
ican music as the way forward. 

But let’s ponder a sacrilegious alternative: isn’t Europe 
coming to stand as the most interesting frontier for jazz 
progress? After decades as second-hand synthesisers of Amer¬ 
ican advances, European players suddenly seem aware of their 
own feet. As jazz tradition has been dismantled through the 

the trends for revisionism and repertory, the torch is waiting 
to be picked up. 


As recently as 20 years ago, claims on behalf of jazz 
emanating from such territories as Switzerland, Finland or 
Italy wouldn’t have found many takers. Maybe the occasional 
instrumentalist, such as Sweden’s Lars Guilin or Italy’s 
Giorgio Gaslini, could have won international respect, but for 
the most part Europeans were still being compared to Django 
Reinhardt as their sole exemplar. Only the free improvisers 
created a platform for themselves which extended beyond local 
boundaries - and free music has never been able to muster 
more than a small cadre of devotees. 

The seeds of Europe’s new bloom were, nevertheless, sown 
by that avant garde. The first generation of free players, now 
senior voices in Euro jazz, shared the dissatisfaction of the 

voices as angry, the way Archie Shepp and Albert Ayler were 
supposed to be angry, but the individual contributions of 
Peter Brotzmann, Willem Breuker, Alex Schlippenbach and 
Misha Mengelberg were as confrontational as anything coming 
out of America. Besides these, there were players who 
assimilated these extremes into a modern-mainstream 

American counterparts: Kenny Wheeler and Albert Mangels- 
dorff, for instance. All these musicians are by now secure in 
their own tradition, as steeped in their radical currency as the 
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big noise 


from berlin 




You could make a case for the monumental Cecil 
Taylor In Berlin '88, that 11-CD collection, as a summation of 
Free Music Production’s first 20 years and, on that basis, draw 
a conclusion along the lines of: FMP. the plucky little Berlin 
label devoted to spontaneous music, is stronger than ever today. You'd 
be right too, except “stronger than ever" is not, truth to tell, 
saying much: the company has spent most of the last two 
decades with its nostrils barely above water. 

The opulence of the Taylor box is misleading. That project 
merits, certainly, the awards and acclaim showered upon it, 
but neither the box nor the concerts it commemorated would 
have been thinkable without a walloping grant from Berlin’s 
Senatsverwaltung fur kulturelle Angelegenheiten. In 1988, Berlin 
was Cultural City of Europe and FMP boss Jost Gebers 
managed to relieve the city’s administration of some of its 
celebratory spare change: more power to him. But last 
November, once again, with a return of the traditional cash 
flow problem it was touch-and-go whether the Total Music 
Meeting, the annual improvisers’ event that FMP hosts at the 
Quartier Latin, would happen. 

Over the years, FMP has several times announced its own 
imminent demise. At the end of 1982, its machinery ground 
to a near-halt and for a period of about 18 months no new 
recordings were made. Then slowly — a grant here, a distribu¬ 
tion deal there - the cogs were turning again and FMP was 
back in what is euphemistically called business. Nobody has 
become rich from FMP’s endeavours — not Gebers himself, 
who runs the company as a sort of mad and debilitating hobby 


while holding down an eight-hour-a-day job as a social 
worker, not the musicians who record for the label, and we 
won’t even mention the wild-eyed sleevenote writers with 
their tin cups, at the bottom of improv's totem pole. 

Taylor’s Berlin '88 project, retrospectively “important”, 
represented FMP at its most glam. (At the time, the Berlin 
Kongresshalle was never full, though tickets cost next to 
nothing, and the critics stayed away in droves.) It was a project 
that can’t easily be topped, at least not without indulging in 
three-ring all-star festival projects of the kind FMP set out 
originally to oppose. 

Though the cooperation with Taylor continues, FMP’s real 
job, year in year out, has been the programming of concerts 
and festivals featuring a small group of German improvisers 
and their international friends and the dutiful recording of 
them. FMP records sound better now than they did in the 
hairshirt documentary days, but the recordings still accompany 
the live work, they are illustrations from it, progress reports. 
In a sense, every FMP record could be called The Story So Far. 
There’s little sense of the records as finished artefacts; calling 
them productions is pushing it. 

Comrade Bert Noglik in generous mood asserted in FMP’s 
20th birthday booklet that “the musical range of FMP’s 
presentations and productions is simply colossal . . . much 
wider than the narrow tracks radio service stations follow”. 
Though the range is broader than detractors might allow, 
there can be no denying that the company’s focus has often 
been locked upon good old European Ayler/Eisler-influenced 
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Howard Mandel at the core of the Apple. 



At last writing I was headed to back-beat heaven, the 
New Orleans Jazz and Heritage Festival where Chuck Berry, 
surveying the vast field of avid fans a few years ago, cried “My 

which few of us would ever see again. In N’Awlins, unlike 
New York, nostalgia blurs with present pleasures, just as 
birth-of-jazz ensembles echo the rhythmic heart of the Nation¬ 
al Dance Troupe of Senegal and preview the clash-of-elements 
cohesion Ornette Coleman achieved with Prime Time. 

champ Kidd Jordan squalled; the Reverend Frank Wright 
leapt and hollered rather than freeing himself through his horn 
(he passed on in Germany a few weeks later); and Dewey 
Redman took his sweet, bluesy time establishing a quirky path 
out of strictures melody, rhythm and harmony seem to 
prescribe. 

since Walter Norris circa I959’s Something Else!) David Bryant 
providing a totally other way the unison dissonance can flow, 
should guitarists Kenny Wessel and Chris Rosenberg get 
complacent with the no-down-beat set by Denardo on electric 
sampling traps, no-patterns of tablaist Badal Roy, heroic 

Peace) and ever-open-to-whim Fearless Leader. 

As this Prime Time has performed exactly once in the 


PTimers, Charlie Ellerbee appeared with OC’s frequent com¬ 
panion, beautiful and silvery-voiced Mari Okuba, at the 
Knitting Factory in November. Jamaaladeen Tacuma came up 
from Philadelphia for Gramavision’s jam session celebrating of 
its tenth anniversary. Turn to poet Jayne Cortez’s third album, 
Everywhere Drums, for guitarist Bern Nix (with Denardo, 
McDowell, and others). 

Ms Cortez (Ornette’s former wife and Denardo’s mother), 
worries the bop-conservative kids who rob daring individuals 
such as Bern of gigs. He worked the elite Victoriaville Quebec 
fest, duo'd in Manhattan with singer-composer Kitty 
Brazelton at the bar-club Spiral, and occasionally joins 
keyboardist Bryant’s trio Shock Exchange in Boston. Bern 
finds hustling tiresome, and despairs that his long exposure to 
harmolodics has spoiled him for any music more, uh, conven¬ 
tional. So don’t expect him booked at the Vanguard (where 
Henry Threadgill’s two-guitars/two tubas-Very Very Circus 
stretched the point). But his alternative approach to Charlie 
Christian’s heritage bears consideration. 


Short summer: Since late June’s JVC jazz fest 
there’s been most, should and dream music. George Wein’s 
schedule of brand-name players at prestige venues (and Knit 
Fac faves at the little-known, little-hyped midtown Whitney 




New York, New York 


fray-voiced, rhythmically game Ella or Miles whose smaller, 
sparer band was captured in time for Christmas on Warner 
Bros video. George Benson and McCoy Tyner were awfully 
alone together; Wayne Shorter muffed (bad reed or mike?) a 
touted reunion with Milton Nascimento; engaging Bobby 
McFerrin turned to desperate performance art with uneasy 
Chick Corea. 

That bassist-photo documentarian Milt Hinton celebrated 
his 80-plus years with a show of community; reclusive guitar 
master Jim Hall was honoured by plectral offspring Scofield, 

cock, Holland and DeJohnette) lent that atrophied style fresh 
vigour - feels like old news. 

The entire Lincoln Centre complex would be the best jazz 
fest site if access to the park, reflecting pool and fountain could 
be controlled (or free music there subsidized). Tickets sold out 
for a week of jazz at comfy Alice Tully Hall programmed by 
Wynton Marsalis and Stanley Crouch. Highlights: broad- 
shouldered Chicago tenorist Von Freeman and his sly, re¬ 
sourceful pianist John Young triumphed in friendly battle 
with Johnny Griffin’s quartet; Jackie McLean seemed out of 
place on the concert stage but his sound is still acid and Larry 
Willis got hot on parts intended for recently-deceased, under- 
appreciated pianist Walter Davis Jr. 

At Summerstage in Central Park, the season’s busy JB 


Horns (Maceo Parker, Fred Wesley and Pee Wee Ellis; "People 
want the real thing after hearing us sampled on all these rap 
tunes,” Wesley explained), pleaded “Let Him Out” re James 
Brown, who’s still in stir. Max Roach and Randy Weston drew 
throngs to the Brooklyn Museum’s sculpture garden opening 
an African/American series. 

Uptown, Mikell’s closed and downtown, far east, WEBO 
opened with free-blowing Peter Brotzmann, bassist Fred 
Hopkins and drummer Greg Bendian. The Knit Fac had the 

mir Volkov deconstructing “Yankee Doodle Dandy” forever), 
and TRI-O (Moscow-based reedist Sergei Leitov, tubist/ 
vocalist Arkady Kirichenko, and bassonist Alexander Alexan- 
droff) proving however far the music’s flung, it returns like a 

I returned from a Cape Cod vacation (only music made by 
my resident composer on her four-track MIDI studio), purpose 
renewed. The free, nationally-broadcast Chicago Jazz Festival 
climaxed with Muhal Richard Abrams leading an orchestra to 
salute the AACM’s 25th year, and the AACM got me into all 
this. Muhal, Leroy Jenkins, half the Art Ensemble, Chico 
Freeman, Threadgill and Fred Hopkins, Reggie Nicholson, 
Amina Claudine Myers, among others, are New Yorkers now, 
ready to go anywhere. That’s the spirit to adopt for the rest of 


Arroyo, when the two men duetted for half a set, skipped 
between each other’s hit songs and urged each other into new 
heights of improvised glories. Jose Alberto’s own set was a 
showcase of his talents — from the extraordinary improvised 
flute solo, scatted then whistled like the crystal-clear charanga 
style of a Nestor Torres or Johnny Pacheco — to several 
firecracking timbales solos, with such ease and delight . . . 
New York salsa hasn’t seen this kind of live musical passion in 

Joe Arroyo’s exact and funky band, and his sharp, abrasive 
vocals, have won him the hearts of the Latin diaspora. Arroyo’s 
Caribbean perspectives have breathed new life into the stale, 
old-fashioned salsa, and helped spearhead a vital alternative to 
the ghastly romantica obsessions. 

The outsiders at this year's Annual Salsa Festival (extended 
to Meadowlands as well as Madison Square Gardens) were 
Orquesta Da La Luz - a full-scale, Spanish-speaking, Japanese 
salsa band. The lead singer has a deep, rich voice and a Spanish 
patter, and her musicians even caught the breath of the jaded 
Latinos. There’s gimmickry at work, no doubt, but the band 
sustained a week’s club-dates with some great playing. 

Thanks to Mango for their enthusiasm for salsa and 
providing us with the best of the crop. Also to Earthworks, 
World Circuit and Globestyle for continuing to make this 
music available here. And to London’s first specialist Latin 


music shop, Mr Bongo, in Berwick Street, London Wl, which 
was opened by the Miami Cuban superstar Roberto Torres, on 
the afternoon of his debut London gig. 

As Cuba gets more isolated and the flow of music and 
musicians into this country has turned into a trickle, it’s at 
least consoling that the salsa musicians outside the island are 
continuing their tributes to the composers by issuing covers. 
Sonora Poncena’s elegant Into the 90s, with some sparkling 
displays of Papo Lucca’s piano-playing, and Roberto Roena’s 
New Decade albums, both feature fairly close covers of Pablo 
Mi lanes songs. 

Attention in the UK media has correspondingly switched 
from Cuba to broader Latin American areas, and yielded some 
excellent events. The current exhibition of Mexican photogra¬ 
phy opened its UK tour with a Mariachi band fanfare and 
flowing Mexican beer; BBC2 ran Kim Evans’s fascinating 
documentary on the Brazilian writer Jorge Amado, whose 
books are read by millions of Latin Americans but still hardly 
known here. She brought the story to life with local Bahia 
music and interviews and created a suitably magical impress¬ 
ion of the author and his world. Paul Simon finally overcame 
birth fears and released his tribute to Brazilian, African, and 

world to fresh sounds, as he did with Graceland. The whiners 
still carp on about cultural imperialism, while the music keeps 
on spreading. When did you last see majestic Bahian percus¬ 
sionists Olodum on Top Of The Pops ? • 






In practical terms, jazz 
drumming seems to be suffering a 
singular identity crisis at present. If 

selves have a lot to do with it. Fusion 
drummers, funk drummers and even 
improvising drummer/percussionists 
seem to be sitting at the back of 
many a notional ‘jazz’ ensemble and have been doing so for 
many a year now. My pet theory is that younger players will 
tend to react to the kind of drumming they hear most often, 
which is going to be rock, funk or drumbox dancebeat. You 
hear a saxophone, the chances are it’ll be a jazz saxophone, so 
no ambiguity there. But drums . . . 

The ambivalence is compounded when you go into a drum 
shop. And it has to be a drum shop - the times when you 
could find a basement full of drums in any self-respecting 
instrument shop seem to be fading fast, chiefly because drums 
don’t sell in large quantities anywhere (Roger Horrobin at 
Premier once told a Wire staffperson that drums and percussion 
account for a mere 10% of all instrument sales, and he should 
know). They are, after all, mostly round boxes full of air 
occupying valuable space which in lean times must be more 
profitably filled by more expensive and/or easily turned-over 

drum shop, what do you look for if you want some jazz drums? 
The answer is less obvious than it once was. Most of the 
drumkits you’ll see on stages, whether they’re being used for 
rock, jazz or rugby club cabaret nights, will have been 
designed and assembled with the rock musician primarily in 
mind. So, as drums get deeper, heavier and more loosely 

like bomber undercarriage. Hardwire fearlessly demands to 
know: just which manufacturers currently acknowledge the 
existence of the jazz drummer? 

Lovers of the mythology of musical instruments will 

drummer’s drum is still available. Gretsch drums are alive and 
well and made in the USA, thank you very much, and being 
distributed in the UK by Percussion Plus (0858 433124). 
Currently used by Tony Williams among others and used at 
one time by Art Blakey (although in recent years he had 
switched to the market-sweeping Japanese brand Pearl), the 
Gretsch catalogue still carries several variations on the tradi- 

diameter of 18" or 20", one shell-mounted 8"X 12" tom-tom 
and one 14"X 14" floor tom. The small sizes ensure the crisp, 
snappy sound which you’ve always heard on period small-band 
jazz records and which also permit the relatively high-pitched 
drum tunings which the music tends to favour. None of this is 
innovative, apart from the obvious advances in manufacturing 
standards, but purpose-built jazz kits are certainly easier on 



hardwire 


your nerves than trying to tune great big wallopy rock drums 
up to jazz pitch and listening to ominous creaks of protest 
from the shells. 

Ludwig, another grand marque in the drum world despite 
being forever identified with Ringo (apparently he bought 
them because they were the right colour; we jazzboys would 
never do such a thing, right?) also do a maple-shelled jazz kit 
and advertise it as such. The drum dimensions are much as for 
the Gretsch kits, except that Ludwig seem to think that a 
third tom-tom is called for, and unusually enough have tagged 
it onto the top rather than the bottom end of the pitch range, 
giving us a 7"X10" tom. Bippitybappetybop! Ludwig drums 
are now made in Taiwan, however, which seems to have 
eroded their reputation a little. Speak as you find, says I. 
Ludwig drums are distributed by Vincent Bach (081 905 
9505) in the UK. 

Finally, there’s that mongrel labelled the fusion kit, several 
examples of which are also produced by Gretsch and indeed by 
the name most easily identified with the UK drum manufac¬ 
turing industry, Premier (0533 773121). The latter com¬ 
pany’s mixed fortunes in recent years culminated in their being 
bought out by Yamaha a while back. Their fusion kit seems to 
share with most of those produced by Gretsch the idea that the 
floor tom is unsuitable for the projection and clarity of pitch 
demanded of fusion styles. The old three-legged job is 
therefore dispensed with and replaced by one or more super- 
large stand-mounted toms. This seems eminently sensible to 
me. The floor-standing tom always struck me as something of 
an anachronism anyway, its sound inevitably differing from 
that of the remainder of the kit simply because it points at the 
floor. Other than that, so-called fusion kits seem to differ from 
their rock counterparts mainly in terms of their target market, 
but at least these manufacturers are aware that there is one. 

drums? Well, in the West End of 
London, things are looking better 
than they did. With the closure of 
FD&H and the drum department of 
Rose Morris some time ago, drum¬ 
mers and percussionists were sadly 
squeezed out of Tin Pan Alley. Now, 
however, the breach has been closed by DrumStop (071 379 
6690), a new venture situated above Argents keyboard shop at 
20 Denmark Street, London WC2. This is a pretty brave thing 

Apart from drums’n’stuff, Drumstop keeps an imaginative 
variety of Latin and non-western percussion, much of which 
will be of interest to the inquisitive Wire musician. 

Finally, Hardwire ’s first correction. Trevor J James & Co 

issue 81 has a starting RRP of £635 and not the laughable 
£335 quoted in the article. Many apologies. • 
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4. Cadentia Nova Danica John Tchicai (Polydor) 


6. Nefertiti, The Beautiful One Has Come Cecil Taylor (A 

7. The Baptized Travel ler Tony Oxley (CBS) 

8. Anatomy Of A South African Village Dollar Brand (Fon 


ten great european venues 


2. Extensions Dave Holland Quartet (ECM) 

3. I Took Up The Runesi Jan Garbarek (ECM) 

4. Hot Stuff Barbara Dennerlein (Enja) 

5. For Members Only Tubby Hayes (Miles Music) 

6. Berlin Contemporary Jazz Orchestra (ECM) 

7. Summer Wind Ray Brown Trio (Concord) 
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music to be performed, to be performed, to be performed, so 
the creativity goes completely away.” 


Boulez likes to put musicians on the spot. He is 
very critical of the “star” conductor who flies in to one 
rehearsal and performance of a piece the entire orchestra 
“knows” anyway. He also argues for an organic approach to the 
tradition, quoting T S Eliot’s famous dictum that new works 
“reorder” the past: his own programmes deliberately seek to 
show the consequences of past works, as well as the light cast 
on the old by the new. 

“The worst is when people look at things in a box, isolated, 
supposing that it comes from nothing and goes to nothing. 
Especially what disturbs me is that it goes to nothing: it does 
not feed anything, just there to be looked at with respect - 
beautiful objects and that's it.” 

This is the opposite of post-modernism’s enthusiasm for the 
loss of historical perspective engendered by the plunderings of 
the culture industry. He has few kind words to say about the 

“post-modern”, championing instead the great Elliott Carter, 
whose astonishing oboe concerto he has just conducted for 
Erato records. 


i reminder that "culture” is not 


a static pile of treasures but a battlefield of ideas. For example, 
the relative pre-eminence of Vivaldi is a 20th century phe¬ 
nomenon. It was Ezra Pound, with his hatred for music he 
could not “follow”, who proposed a return to Vivaldi’s 
primitive clarity - before Pound emigrated to Italy to take an 
active part in Mussolini’s equally archaic Fascist state. 

In proposing an active engagement in structures that may 
elude the listener, Boulez’s music parallels the fear and beauty 
and alienation of modern life. Unlike the minimalists, who 
propose a facile contemplation of “simple", “ethnic” musics 
whose real timbral weight and presence they contemptuously 
ignore, Boulez invites us to face the full possibilities of a 
modern Western orchestra, a sweep that extends the traditions 
of Mahler and Schoenberg into a soundworld that can both 
inform and entrance devotees of utterly different genres. • 


Boulez Conducts Edgard Varese (Sony Classical SK45844) 



Barenboim Conducts Boulez (incl Rituel) (Erato 2292-45493) 
Boulez Conducts Carter (incl Oboe Concerto) (Erato 2292-45364) 



Philly Stories continued from page 14 

infusions of funk and rock in i 
Wait a 

Wynton Marsalis, when the hot young musicians were nomin¬ 
al avant-gardists like James Newton and David Murray. 
Maybe they weren’t playing in Bradley’s, but maybe that 
spoke badly about Bradley’s, not about them. 

The plot thickened in October, when Time ran a cover story 
on Wynton Marsalis (weren’t they about seven or eight years 
late in getting around to him?), with sidebars about most of 
the musicians the Times had featured. The whole package was 
headlined “The New Jazz Age”. 

Few American editors being able to let a bandwagon roll by 
without them, you can bet that Piazza’s story occasioned 
Time's. But what must have finally persuaded Time's editors to 
give Thomas Sancton the green light was info such as this: 
“Marsalis, whose band commands fees ranging from $2,000 
to $40,000 a night, is already worth several million dollars. 

. . . The take of his sidemen is much lower — typically 
ranging from $40,000 to $60,000 a year - but that still 
puts them in the top 20% of US income earners ..." 

In Time, it always comes down to money. Would Wynton 
and his sidemen be any less worthy of coverage if they were 
broke and living in the streets, as many American musicians 


experimentalists who haven’t gotten themselves together yet 
(and who figure to be shunned by major labels when they 
finally do) — is that they perpetuate the neo-con myth that jazz 
evolved from bop to aberrant fusion to bop again, with free 
and its offshoots not even counting as jazz. They also foster the 

arrival of these wunderkinds, proof of which is that you’ve 
hardly read a word about jazz in these magazines since the last 
time they published a trend piece on “the swing back to 
tradition” (which, in the case of the Sunday Magazine was in 

The young musicians themselves — some of whom (Roberts, 
Hargrove) clearly warrant the coverage, and some of whom (De 
Francesco, Christopher Hollyday) clearly don’t - aren’t the real 

youth is a market. In jazz, it’s become the product. Unlike, 
say, New Kids On The Block, Neophobic Youth aren’t being 
aimed at record buyers their own age or younger, but to 
creaking babyboomers of my generation who still consider 
themselves jazz fans even though they haven’t much liked 
anything new they’ve heard since 1965. 

But why am I complaining? If Time and The Neu> York Times 
say we’re experiencing a jazz renaissance, we soon will be - 

renaissance proceeds more equitably than Britain’s, which 
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Three great bargain bonanzas 
for only £5 each! 
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